Arendt on truth and politics 


Truthfulness has never been counted among the political virtues, because it has little indeed to contribute to that change of 
the world and of circumstances which is among the most legitimate political activities. Only where a community has 
embarked upon organized lying on principle, and not only with respect to particulars, can truthfulness as such, unsupported 
by the distorting forces of power and interest, become a political factor of the first order. Where everybody lies about 
everything of importance, the truthteller, whether he knows it or not, has begun to act; he, too, has engaged himself in 
political business, for, in the unlikely event that he survives, he has made a start toward changing the world. 


— Hannah Arendt, “Truth and Politics,” 1967 


Let truth be told though the world may perish?! 


— Arendt in a 1964 interview with Giinter Gaus 


1. So: fiat veritas pereat mundus? Arendt had been asked by Gaus if some dark truths are better left silenced (such as that 
some Jews were complicit with the Nazis). She responded with this question, implying that without truth what would be the 
point of the world persisting? This attitude infuriated many of her Jewish friends, such as philosopher (and survivor of Nazi 
persecution) Hans Blumenberg, who sensed her loyalty to her fellow Jews was “contingent” and not one of essential 
solidarity. The controversial contingency of truth’s allegiance is also at the heart of why politics is never on good terms with 
truth. See the review by Hannes Bajohr of The Rigorism of Truth: “Moses the Egyptian” and Other Writings on Freud and 
Arendt by Hans Blumenberg, Arendt Studies Volume 4, 2020, pp. 213-217. 


Arendt’s essay on this topic has gotten much attention from scholars and other philosophers in recent 
years. The essay was in part a reaction to the public response stirred by her famous work on the trial of 
the Nazi war criminal Rudolf Eichmann. It seemed, she learned as a result of that experience, that the 
traumatized have as little use for truth as their persecutors, that solidarity behind a political view, even 
a highly defensible one, easily occludes a path to truth. Politics, specifically that of whoever is in a 
position powerful enough to steer a narrative, can alter facts. 


This led her to wonder what role, if any, truth plays in human affairs. She wasn’t the first to worry this 
topic. Plato wrestled with it in his greatest dialogue, the Republic. And, again, the question is a live one 
in the current politicized global climate. Nothing, not even science with its pretensions to replace 
religion as authoritative source of what is the case, escapes. It, too, in company with religion, gets 
harnessed to serve political ends... 


Is or was there ever life on Mars? Is that a political question? If a political or economic interest is 
sufficiently at stake, it will quickly become one. Is how a virus works or how best to treat its health 
impact exclusively a question in biomedicine or epidemiology? The fragility of truth or its pursuit in 
the face of power should invite reconsideration.’ 


Politics is about crowds exercising power. From an ethical perspective (ethics presumes the authority to 
to pronounce on this), political theory is ultimately about how individuals discharge their moral 
responsibility toward their communities. There is only so much benefit or damage any one individual 
may do another.’ But the formation of communities alters the moral landscape. Power becomes 
concentrated. Concentrations of power magnify ethical problems. “Concentrations of power,” whether 
public or private, whether political or economic (as these amount to the same), whether governments or 
private corporations (those sufficiently empowered to make entire nations heal to their interests as, for 
example, Facebook, when it recently attempted to punish Australia for passing laws it didn’t like) have 
become looming objects of ethical concern. Not that power and truth have ever had an easy 
relationship, but their conflict, because of the concentration, is having a historical “moment.” 


Arendt’s essay surveys types of truth and hones in on one kind — factual truth — that she argues is 
particularly vulnerable to abuse by those enabled to wield political power. 


Passages from Arendt’s “Truth and Politics” and commentary: 


For while we may refuse even to ask ourselves whether life would still be worth living in a 
world deprived of such notions as justice and freedom, the same, curiously, is not possible with 
respect to the seemingly so much less political idea of truth. What is at stake is survival, the 


2. The true believer in science may still hold that science is about describing the world as it is, not as I or you or all of us put 
together would prefer it be. Like the artist who believes that art is only about the pursuit of beauty or the philosopher that 
philosophy is only about the pursuit of truth, such believers have the human world arrayed against them... What is truth? 
The insight invites this answer: it is what you don’t want to hear. Beauty? What you don’t want to see. Goodness? What you 
don’t want to do. 

3. As Hobbes noted in the Leviathan. Gather a sufficiently large number of individuals together and ethics must engender 
political theory to cope with the consequences. 


perseverance in existence ..., and no human world destined to outlast the short life span of 
mortals within it will ever be able to survive without men willing to do what Herodotus was the 
first to undertake consciously — namely,... to say what is. No permanence, no perseverance in 
existence, can even be conceived of without men willing to testify to what is and appears to 
them because it is. 


The human world requires truth to survive for Arendt. By “human world” she means what is 
valuable about physical survival. The latter without the former is no cause for celebration. 


Hobbes, who held that only “such truth, as opposeth no man’s profit, nor pleasure, is to all men 
welcome” (an obvious statement, which, however, he thought important enough to end his 
Leviathan with)... 


Only convenient truths permitted. 


The chances of factual truth surviving the onslaught of power are very slim indeed; it is always 
in danger of being maneuvered out of the world not only for a time but, potentially, forever. 


Factual truth is particularly vulnerable to manipulation by power. “The earth is flat.” Surely that 
could never be construed as true by any amount of “organized lying”... Think again. 


Deliberate falsehood, the plain lie, plays its role only in the domain of factual statements, and it 
seems significant, and rather odd, that in the long debate about this antagonism of truth and 
politics, from Plato to Hobbes, no one, apparently, ever believed that organized lying, as we 
know it today, could be an adequate weapon against truth. 


Effective “organized lying” is a force that was not on the radar of early political theorists like 
Plato and Hobbes. It was for them still a future invention. 


“All governments rest on opinion,” James Madison said, and not even the most autocratic ruler 
or tyrant could ever rise to power, let alone keep it, without the support of those who are like- 
minded. By the same token, every claim in the sphere of human affairs to an absolute truth, 
whose validity needs no support from the side of opinion, strikes at the very roots of all politics 
and all governments. 


Who needs truth when you have popular opinion on your side? 


Philosophical truth, when it enters the market place, changes its nature and becomes opinion..., 
a shifting not merely from one kind of reasoning to another but from one way of human 
existence to another, has taken place. 


It is possible to arrive at the truth of a philosophical conviction without mediate input from 
anyone else (as Descartes did with his cogito argument, for instance).* You may also, of course, 


4. There is, of course, mediate input from your language and enveloping community — in the spirit of the Wittgensteinian 
insight that there can be no private language. But political invocation is again never to such high levels of abstraction. Since 
when is such discourse so concerned with brass tacks? 


take a wrong turn without external confirmation, but, if so, this would be your mistake, and self- 
correction is conceivable. But regarding factual truths, your dependence on others to mediately 
apprehend and validate information is sufficiently abject, leaving you open to a particular 
virulent form of manipulation — so, because you will have company and support in your delusion. 


Factual truth, on the contrary, is always related to other people: it concerns events and 
circumstances in which many are involved; it is established by witnesses and depends upon 
testimony; it exists only to the extent that it is spoken about, even if it occurs in the domain of 
privacy. It is political by nature. Facts and opinions, though they must be kept apart, are not 
antagonistic to each other; they belong to the same realm. [. . .] 


Enter others, and you are vulnerable still to personal error and — in addition — to the magnified 
errors of crowds. (Galton was apparently less wise to this. The so-called “wisdom of crowds” is 
nicely balanced by their stupidity.” Remember, unmotivated truth has no inherent evolutionary 
value.) And fixing mass error requires, like their commission, joint effort that is again dependent 
on a conviction that a group larger than you can personally vouch for — whose credentials you 
alone cannot validate — also share the highest standards. 


But do facts, independent of opinion and interpretation, exist at all? Have not generations of 
historians and philosophers of history demonstrated the impossibility of ascertaining facts 
without interpretation, since they must first be picked out of a chaos of sheer happenings (and 
the principles of choice are surely not factual data) and then be fitted into a story that can be 
told only in a certain perspective, which has nothing to do with the original occurrence? 


Even if we admit that every generation has the right 


to write its own history, we admit no more than that it has the right to rearrange the facts in 
accordance with its own perspective; ee ee Tnnn Tae a re eR 
To illustrate this point, and as an excuse for not pursuing this issue any further: During the 
twenties, so a story goes, Clemenceau, shortly before his death, found himself engaged in a 
friendly talk with a representative [p. 301] of the Weimar Republic on the question of guilt for 
the outbreak of the First World War. “What, in your opinion,” Clemenceau was asked, “will 
future historians think of this troublesome and controversial issue?” He replied “This I don’t 
know. But I know for certain that they will not say Belgium invaded Germany.” We are 
concerned here with brutally elementary data of this kind, whose indestructibility has been 
taken for granted even by the most extreme and most sophisticated believers in historicism. It is 
true, considerably more than the whims of historians would be needed to eliminate from the 
record the fact that on the night of August 4, 1914, German troops crossed the frontier of 
Belgium; it would require no less than But 
such a power monopoly is far from being inconceivable, and it is not difficult to imagine what 
the fate of factual truth would be if power interests, eels or social Hid the last say in i 
matters. Which brings us back to our suspicion that it may | t iti alm 


5. Crowds have proprietary vulnerabilities. Their success at quantification in areas of familiarity is not replicated when 
qualitative judgment based on abstract principles apply. Mass electorates have trouble electing the most qualified from a 
field of candidates for office, for instance. We may apologize for them by saying, “Well, if they were elected, they were in 
virtue of that fact ‘the most qualified’.”... and let truth go begging. 


to be at war with truth in all its forms, and hence to the question of why a commitment even to 


factual truth is felt to be an anti-political attitude. 


We need not deny the relativity of truth at such high levels of abstraction. We sometimes hear 
that relativistic or deconstructive theories are to blame for the exploitation and manipulation of 
factual truth. But the motives in question are never so lofty. We needn’t exercise our brains so 
hard looking there for blame when perennial human stupidity® is the handier and more venerable 
theory. 


Seen from the viewpoint of politics, truth has a despotic character. It is therefore hated by 


tyrants, who rightly fear the competition of a coercive force they cannot monopolize, and it 
enjoys a rather precarious status in the eyes of governments that rest on consent and abhor 
coercion. Facts are beyond agreement and consent, and all talk about them — all exchanges of 
opinion based on correct information — will contribute nothing to their establishment. 


Truth has a despotic character that no tyrant or governing body aspiring to control can tolerate 
competition from. (“How dare reality oppose me? I just need to get my head in the right place 
and reality will change.” Replace “me” and “my” with “us” and “our” to get effective political 
application. Delusion is fragile when it’s just you all by yourself. But get a crowd behind you and 
the picture changes...) 


Nowhere, moreover, is this opacity more patent and more irritating than where we are 
confronted with facts and factual truth, for facts have ss eA Sue aE ESE 

; they could always have been otherwise, and this annoying contingency is literally 
unlimited. It is because of the haphazardness of facts that pre-modern philosophy refused to 
take seriously the realm of human affairs, which is permeated by factuality, or to believe that 
any meaningful truth could ever be discovered in the ‘melancholy haphazardness’ (Kant) of a 
sequence of events which constitutes the course of this world. 


Facts, due to their contingency, are too shaky to serve as foundations for the cultural durability 
sought by philosophers. 


6. “Stupidity” is a term of art. As used here, it always implies culpability — knowing and willful avoidance of the effort 
required to continue learning and refusal to hold in abeyance judgment, not as to people, but as to facts about the world. 
People we may well judge with only sparse evidence. The license for such judgment is moral. The authority to do this stems 
from the postulate that, morally-speaking, people are guilty until proven innocent. (This is perfectly compatible with the 
legal doctrine asserting the opposite.) Non-stupidity has to be shown. It is never a default state. This is why “concentration 
of power” can be assumed to breed corruption. Power does not corrupt. Rather, it is symptomatic of corruption. Already for 
the concentration to have occurred, corruption was in play. Concentrate any power including the epistemic power of 
relativistic or historicist theses and, yes, you create conditions for epistemic toxicity, this again because of human 
cussedness. The moral burden is always to show otherwise, and it is a continuous burden, never to be discharged once and 
for all. 


opinion. Factual evidence, moreover, is established through testimony by eyewitnesses — 
notoriously unreliable — and by records, documents, and monuments, all of which can be 
suspected as forgeries. In the event of a dispute, only other witnesses but no third and higher 
instance can be invoked, and settlement is usually arrived at by way of a majority; that is, in the 
same way as the settlement of opinion disputes — a wholly unsatisfactory procedure, since there 
is nothing to prevent a majority of witnesses from being false witnesses. On the contrary, under 
certain circumstances the feeling of belonging to a majority may even encourage false 
testimony. In other words, to the extent that factual truth is exposed to the hostility of opinion- 
holders, it is at least as vulnerable as rational philosophical truth. 


I took the Socratic proposition ‘It is better to suffer wrong than to do wrong’ as an example of a 
philosophical statement that concerns human conduct, and hence has political implications. My 
reason was partly that this sentence has become the beginning of Western ethical thought, and 
partly that, as far as I know, [p. 304] it has remained the only ethical proposition that can be 
derived directly from the specifically philosophical experience. (Kant’s categorical imperative, 
the only competitor in the field, could be stripped of its Judaeo-Christian ingredients, which 
account for its formulation as an imperative instead of a simple proposition. Its underlying 
principle is the axiom of non-contradiction — the thief contradicts himself because he wants to 
keep the stolen goods as his property — and this axiom owes its validity to the conditions of 
thought that Socrates was the first to discover.) The Platonic dialogues tell us time and again 
how paradoxical the Socratic statement (a proposition, and not an imperative) sounded, how 
easily it stood refuted in the market place where opinion stands against opinion, and how 
incapable Socrates was of proving and demonstrating it to the satisfaction not of his adversaries 
alone but also of his friends and disciples. [. . .] 


People possessed of common sense will resist the self-evidence of Socrates’ claim: “It is better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong”. It is invisible to them. Too much in their social environment 
militates against its being the opinion of anyone but a misguided eccentric. To get a serious 
hearing, it must be framed as an imperative, a command, from some authoritative source, from a 
religious “on-high” or fall out from a secular scheme, such as Kant’s, which grounds it on nothing 
more supernatural than the Enlightenment faith that humans are capable of rational autonomy 
and derive what dignity they have from this fact alone. 


To the philosopher — or, rather, to man insofar as he is a thinking being — this ethical proposition 
about doing and suffering wrong is no less compelling than mathematical truth. But to man 
insofar as he is a citizen, an acting being concerned with the world and the public welfare rather 
than with his own well-being — including, for instance, his “immortal soul” whose “health” 
should have precedence over the [10] needs of a perishable body — the Socratic statement is not 
true at all. The disastrous consequences for any community that began in all earnest to follow 
ethical precepts derived from man in the singular — be they Socratic or Platonic or Christian — 
have been frequently pointed out. [. . .] 


Why just look at how Socrates ended up?... Case closed. 
Since philosophical truth concerns man in his singularity, it is unpolitical by nature. If the 


philosopher nevertheless wishes his truth to prevail over the opinions of the multitude, he will 
suffer defeat, and he is likely to conclude from this defeat that truth is impotent — a truism that is 


ae ne He may then be tempted, like Plato, to win the ear of some 


philosophically inclined tyrant, and in the fortunately highly unlikely case of success he might 
erect one of those tyrannies of “truth” which we know chiefly from the various political utopias, 
and which, of course, politically speaking, are as tyrannical as other forms of despotism. In the 
slightly less unlikely event that his truth should prevail without the help of violence, simply 
because men happen to concur in it, he would have won a Pyrrhic victory. For truth would then 
owe its prevalence not to its own compelling quality but to the agreement of the many, who 
might change their minds tomorrow and agree on something else; what had been philosophical 
truth would have become mere opinion. 


The quality of the individuals comprising the demos dooms democracy from any but Pyrrhic 
success, Plato concluded. 


Since, however, philosophical truth carries within itself an element of coercion, it may tempt the 
statesman under certain conditions, no less than the power of opinion may tempt the 
philosopher. Thus, in the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson declared certain 

” because he wished to put the basic consent among the men of the Revolution 
beyond dispute and argument; like mathematical axioms, they should express “beliefs of men” 
that “depend not on their own will, but follow involuntarily the evidence proposed to their 
minds. 


Jefferson put his “self-evident” truths on a high philosophical shelf — a shelf well beyond the 
reach of mere opinion. 


Yet by saying “We hold these truths to be self-evident,” he conceded, albeit without becoming 
aware of it, that the statement “All men are created equal” is not self-evident but stands in need 
of agreement and consent — that equality, if it is to be politically relevant, is a matter of opinion, 
and not “the truth.” [.. .] 


He said “we hold...” In somebody’s opinion they were indeed self-evident. How odd that the “self- 
evidence” should require anyone’s opinion? 


And since we know from the Platonic dialogues how unpersuasive Socrates’ statement remained 
for friend and foe alike whenever he tried to prove it, we must ask ourselves how it could ever 
have obtained its hig y, t 


wi perversiol n by the same token, philosophical truth c can become 
“practical” and i inspire action without violating the rules of the political realm only when it 
manages to become manifest in the guise of an example. [. . .] 


Philosophical truth has only performance as a method of persuasion: consider Socrates’ final act 
which neither friends nor enemies understood. If norms have any force to convince, it is in their 
performance. 


In our context, however, it is important to notice that such a possibility does exist for the teller 
of rational truth; for it does not exist under any circumstances for the teller of factual truth, who 
in this respect, as in other respects, is worse off. Not only do factual statements contain no 
principles upon which men might act and which thus could become manifest in the world; their 
very content defies this kind of verification. A teller of factual truth, in the unlikely event that he 
wished to stake his life on a particular fact, would achieve a kind of miscarriage. What would 
become manifest in his act would be his courage or, perhaps, his stubbornness but neither the 
truth of what he had to say nor even his own truthfulness. For why shouldn’t a liar stick to his 
lies with great courage, especially in politics, where he might be motivated by patriotism or 
some other kind of legitimate group partiality? 


You, as a teller of factual truth, are in a worse position than a teller of rational truth because you 
are at the mercy of the company you keep. You can do philosophy all alone on a desert island but 
not politics. Most of us are not on desert islands. 


Hill on Arendt 


What is factual truth as described by Arendt? 


Samantha Rose Hill offers the following answer: 


Facts and events are the outcome of living and acting together, and the record of facts and 
events is woven into collective memory and history. These are the stories we tell and the 
traditions we challenge or uphold which give us a sense of durability in the world. We need this 
kind of truth in order to have a common ground to stand on, so that each individual can share 
their experiences and make meaning from them. These facts and events constitute what Arendt 
calls ‘factual truth.’ They become the artifacts of living together, and it is factual truth that 
should most concern us. [From the Open Democracy article cited below. ] 


In that essay, Hill correctly points to a crisis of truth in contemporary times. Curiously, however, she 
seems herself to fall victim to suggesting that we have access to an apolitical truth deserving our 
appreciation: 


We need factual truth in order to safeguard humanity - like the knowledge of doctors who can 
help stop the spread of Covid-19. [emphasis added] And we need to be able to take some 
[emphasis added] of these factual truths for granted so that we can share the world in common 
and move freely through our daily lives. But today uncertainty is fueled by self-doubt and fear 
of self-contradiction. When we can no longer trust ourselves we lose our common sense - our 
sixth sense - which is what allows us to co-exist. 


She says we need to take some of these factual truths for granted so that we may move in a socially and 
politically constructive direction. Which among factual truths does she mean by this “some”? Surely, 
she doesn’t mean that “the Science” on Covid is settled about anything? About generalized mask 
wearing or social distancing, or the safety of the gene-based vaccines, etc.? Expected mortality rates 


worldwide have been higher than normal in the past year. That much, maybe,’ comes close to being 
scientifically uncontroversial. As for the rest, it depends on who you consult. (See Appendix.) 


This illustrates how difficult it is to stipulate what a fact is or what you judge worthy of attention — with 
anything like truly inhuman objectivity. Hill must be referring to “the science story” as told by the 
mainstream media, forgetting that there is plenty of perfectly qualified dissent within the scientific 
community as to the correctness of the received responses to the pandemic. (Much of it, by the way, 
under siege by politically-charged censorship — which our next topic will explore.) 


Perhaps, Hill is right that we need to hold tightly to some factual truths (and not others) because, when 
all is said and done, the complete set of factual truths available to us point in no particular direction — 
and we are compelled to move in some direction and compelled to tell ourselves some story as to why 
that direction. And these moves can only be achieved by collective self-censorship. Tolerance for 
cognitive dissonance involved in holding in mind conflicting credible sources is uncommon, unnatural, 
and maybe even pernicious... 


Which brings us back to Arendt’s point that truth in politics has a snowball’s chance in hell. 


Resources 


1. “Truth and Poltitics,” Hannah Arendt’s classic essay, (abridged here) originally published in The 
New Yorker, February 25, 1967. 


2. “Samantha Hill on Hannah Arendt on Pluralism.” Hannah Arendt's experience of the Eichmann trial 
in 1961 and of the reaction to her book about this, Eichmann in Jerusalem, led her to think deeply 
about politics, truth, and plurality. In this episode of the Philosophy Bites podcast Samantha Rose Hill 
author of a biography of Arendt, explains the context, and outlines the key features of Arendt's 
approach. 


3. Samantha Rose Hill on Arendt: https://www.opendemocracy.net/en/transformation/hannah-arendt- 
and-politics-truth/ 


4. Samantha Rose Hill again here offers an extended video exposition of Arendt’s essay: 
https://youtu.be/eUs2TP7WPI4 


5. This wide ranging interview from 1964 with Arendt helps to situate her views: 
https://aeon.co/videos/whats-essential-is-i-must-understand-a-rare-candid-interview-with-hannah- 


arendt 


7. Even this depends on how far out temporally you choose to zoom, and what explains your “expectations.” 


Appendix: ways to tell untruths 


1. The in-your-face method 


On the right, there are far more people than on the left, 
right?... Right.’ 


2. Obfuscate: Sweden and Covid - science or political expediency? 


According to a long string of articles (largely in major U.S. media), it is suggested Sweden chose badly 
its response to the pandemic in the Spring of 2020. Masks were not encouraged. Schools were not 
closed. For most non-vulnerables, the message was “Go on about your business.” Sweden’s Covid 
death rate sky-rocketed in March and April of that year. Its “light touch” to infection containment was a 
clear mistake. How could Sweden, held up as a bastion of good sense and enlightenment by many, have 
gotten it so wrong? 


Due to a “quirk” in its constitutional history, Sweden’s politicians were powerless to set policy in areas 
where they are not experts. In this case, since this was a medical crisis, it was predetermined that 
medical experts guide the response. In fact, it would have been illegal for politicians in Sweden to 
interfere.? Thus, Anders Tegnell, Sweden’s state epidemiologist, was empowered to enforce a hard 
scientific line: there was, and is, no science of the highest standards to suggest the use of masks in the 
general population going about normal activities reduces the rate of spread of diseases of this type. 


In biomedicine, the “highest standards” means replicable, randomized, controlled trials, i.e., a random 
sample, large enough to be statistically significant, of the target population about which we intend to 
reach some conclusion regarding an hypothesis, is selected, portioned in half, one half subjected to the 
proposed hypothesis, the other not — keep this up until the outcomes are boringly predictable: then, and 
only then, conclude. Nothing like this kind of RCT rigor has been performed to test the efficacy of 
masks in the target population consisting of the general public going about the business of living. (In 
fact, it has been suggested it would be unethical to do so. Apparently, in emergencies, it is more ethical 
to either take risks with unproven methods or fudge the evidence we do have to draw epistemically 
unsound conclusions, than risk taking the time to do proper science. Do something on a hunch — or lie, 


8. “Gaslighting” is a popular variant. 
9. Bowing to largely international (social) pressure, Swedish law on this matter has recently been amended to allow 


politicians to set policy in limited areas from which they were previously forbidden. 
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if necessary. But do something!"’) Ditto for the other common components of popular containment 
strategies: generalized social distancing, shutting down schools, etc. Tegnell took a calculated risk, 
made a decision based on the soberest science available to him, and concluded the damage from state- 
mandated hard lockdowns was likely not going to be compensated for by the number of lives saved as a 
result the kinds of infection containment measures taken by many other countries — where politicians, 
not scientists, make these calls. 


Scientists (I want to say) have perhaps slightly more integrity, as a class, than politicians. 


Cumulative confirmed COVID-19 deaths per million people 
ited testing and challeng: the attributi of the cause of death me that the number of confirmed deaths n 
mber of deaths from COVID-19 


Fast forward a year... 


LINEAR | LOG 


Is it still obvious that Tegnell and Sweden eee 
were, as suggested by the New York Times ~~" 

among other “respectable” sources, gravely ~” at 
mistaken? ais 


As measured by its covid death rate per 800 
million, the hardest indicator of relative 600 


“success” among pandemic metrics, ‘oo int 
Sweden is in a better place than the U.S 
and steadily approaching the average for 
the rest of Europe. True, Denmark, the PA 
most comparable of Sweden’s neighbors, D> Feb 15,2020 Omm) j pr 24, 202 
seems to have had its cake and eaten it, too. 

It took containment more seriously and is in a much better place than Sweden as to its death rate per 
million without having noticeably suffered more economic losses than Sweden. But, the story is not 
over..." 


Economically, Sweden is doing quite well despite its “misguided” laxness in response to the pandemic. 
It is on a par with its Nordic neighbors with regard to its weathering the economic effects of Covid 
(note that Sweden did not have the good fortune of Norway’s oil-driven economic reserves to fund a 
luxurious lockdown”), and noticeably better than much of the rest of Europe. 


The claim is not that Sweden did the right thing or that containment strategies promulgated in most 
other nations were obviously wrong. The claim is that there is nothing to suggest in the data that 
Sweden was particularly inept.’ For more on this point, see my commentary on a recent article 
(4/6/21) in The New Yorker attempting to assess Sweden’s response to Covid. 


We’ll have to wait and see. Science and history are concerned, rumor has it, with “truth,” and, as 
Arendt and Tegnell would suggest, it is spotted, if ever, in the rear view mirror. 


10. A similar story can be told about the rush and motivation to develop vaccines. 

11. Among that of Nordic countries, Denmark’s mounting debt, especially, was a mild worry for economic forecasters prior 
to the pandemic. Post-pandemic — or, worse, if the pandemic becomes globally endemic, this debt may yet haunt Denmark. 
12. “Household incomes [in Norway] have kept up well during the pandemic, in large part thanks to generous 
unemployment support from the government.” FocusEconomics. 

13. Tegnell’s approach to dealing with the pandemic in Sweden is both controversial and admired in Europe. 
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Where does it make an appearance in politics? 


The politician’s syllogism, also known as the politician’s logic or the politician’s 
fallacy, is a logical fallacy of the form: 


1. We must do something 
2. This is something 
3. Therefore, we must do this.“ 


Questions 


1. Is it impossible to fix the aversion between truth and politics? Might it ever be any other way? If it is 
possible that politics and truth spend time on the same page, how? 


2. And if impossible, why? 
3. What kind of activity is politics if it can thrive in the absence of truth? 


A. Or is it truth, contrary to Arendt, that is not much good for anything? 


14. Wikipedia, “Politician’s syllogism.” 
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